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“MViy new Homelite is the finest saw | have ever used” 
Another user testimonial for HOMELITE 7-21C 
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Tucker of Sandpoint, Idaho is a man who knows what 
ain saw and he also knows that when you cut big timber, 
best . . . the Homelite 7-21C. 
) of 2.8 to 1, the 7-21C has all of the extra lugging power 
es up to 7 feet in diameter at speeds that cut through 20” 
is. Its balanced 21 pounds (less bar and chain) make it 
the job, easy to carry to the job. Big fuel tank lets you 
en refuelings. 
Homelite short-stroke engine and 
reduce maintenance and down- |] w.wt."s’,., 
) to more cutting time and greater 


In The 


‘Yellow Pages’ 


PROOF — In his letter Mr. Tucker had this to say: ‘The new 
Homelite is the finest saw, bar none, I have ever . I have used 
three other makes and would place my Homelite against any of them 
for cutting.” 


Ask your Homelite dealer for a free demonstration of the 7-21C and 
find out for yourself. And be sure to see the full Homelite quality 
line of chain saws for professionals. 


As little as $6.10 weekly after small down payment 
¢ only 21 pounds less bar and chain 
¢ fells trees up to 7 feet in diameter 
* straight blades 14” — 60” 
° 16” plunge-cut bow 
clearing bar, brush cutter 


THINK FIRST OF QUALITY ... THINK FIRST OF 


HOM ELITE 


A DIVISION OF TEXTRON INC. 
811 RIVERDALE AVE., PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK 


In Canada: Terry Machinery Co., Ltd. 














ALONG THE WA 


@ Here’s WISHING YOU ALL a MER- 
RY CHRISTMAS and a healthy, HAPPY 
NEW YEAR. 


@ The Haddon-Hall Hotel on the board- 
walk at Atlantic City was the home 
recently of the New Jersey Shade Tree 
Federation meeting—at winter rates—. 
On that basis there must be many more 
millionaires still around than the Treas- 
ury hounds suspect. You must have to 
really be loaded to inhabit the joint in 
the summer. It’s a nice place for a 
meeting but not at the price. 


@ I hear VIA THE GRAPEVINE that 
KAYE HALL former City Forester at 
LONG BEACH has deserted his desert 
hideout as PARK SUPER AT PALM 
SPRINGS and has TAKEN UP PED- 
DLING — Buffalo Turbine Sprayers — 
WELCOME TO THE CLAN kid. 


@ SHIELD THE MIGHTY in a note to 
PAUL TILFORD from MILAN, ITALY 
sez he is maybe GOING TO MOSCOW 
TO PRUNE that super CLEVELAND 
MAPLE PLANTED THERE in 1957. If 
he does he WILL UNDO all the work 
IKE HAS DONE for Peace. 


@ SENATOR KENNEDY OF MASS. 
says this coming PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION will be AS IMPORTANT 
AS THAT OF 1932—We say amen to 
that—if we have the HORRIBLE MIS- 
FORTUNE to GET HIM or another 
one of the DEMOCRAT DO-GOODERS 
they will start us on an INFLATION 
SHINDIG that will make RUSSIA and 
several other “FRIENDLY” COUN- 
TRIES laugh up THEIR SLEEVES. 


@ Now a NOTE FROM LARRY WACH- 
TEL says that HE AND TEK are 
LEAVING FOR EUROPE next May 28. 
THEY will be GONE FOR SEVEN 
WEEKS, starting with the INTERNA- 
TIONAL HORT EXHIBIT IN ROTTER- 
DAM. Larry said he would GET ME 
some pix of those GOOD SCANLON 
SELECTIONS planted there LAST 
APRIL. Thanks Larry I’LL PROBABLY 
SEE YOU there or somewhere else in 
EUROPE. 


@ Plans for my lecture on STREET 
TREE MANAGEMENT before the ROY- 
AL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
AUSTRALIA, at Melbourne, next May, 
are nearing THE FINAL STAGE. 
Leaving Melbourne plans WOULD BE 
TO GO TO Singapore, Bankok, New 


With.... 
EDW. SCANLON 


it would CERTAINLY BE A PLEAS- 
URE to be able to REPORT FOR YOU 
ON THE STREET TREES of the many 
cities and countries TO BE VISITED. 


@ I should BE ABLE TO GATHER A 
WORLD OF DATA—thats a pun son— 
FROM SUCH A JOURNEY for inclusion 
in the STREET TREE MANUAL, which 
has been TAKING FORM for some time 
now. Data from the ASIAN COUN- 
TRIES would be a MATTER OF 
PRINCIPLES, because the _ species, 
WITH RARE EXCEPTIONS would not 
endure OUR CONDITIONS. 


@ One city I OVERLOOKED last Spring 
was BRUSSELS. Two years ago I saw 
MANY INDICATIONS of a GOLD 
MINE of SMALL TREE USE EX- 
AMPLES on the streets there, but WHY 
I DIDN’T RETURN this year I JUST 
DON’T KNOW. I suppose because HOL- 
LAND WAS SO LUSH with CHERRIES 
and other things in bloom, I WAS 
BLINDED. Now I know I SHOULD 
HAVE GONE TO BRUSSELS instead of 
PARIS. 


@ For example—a Brussels street IN- 
TERPLANTED with PAULS SCAR- 
LETS AND GOLDEN CATALPA. 
SOUNDS a little goofy doesn’t it, but 
THE EFFECT WAS NICE. The Catal- 
pas were KEPT TO A TIGHT GLOBE, 
and while I saw the street in LATE SEP- 
TEMBER and the Catalpas were still a 
good color, the PAULS WERE FADING, 
but I imagine this would be DARN IN- 
TERESTING sight when the PAULS 
ARE IN BLOOM and the CATALPAS 
ARE A BRIGHT YELLOW. 


@ REGARDLESS tho OF WHAT YOU 
MIGHT THINK of the above combina- 
tion and CHOICE OF TREES, you cer- 
tainly HAVE TO GIVE THE PLANTER 
an “A” for IMAGINATION — AND 
THAT’S WHAT WE NEED—this street 
WASN’T A CARBON COPY OF FIFTY 
MILLION OTHERS. 


@ DR. CLYDE HAMILTON is retiring 
in New Jersey after MANY USEFUL 
YEARS reporting on bugs, and was SO 
HONORED at the recent Atlantic City 
meeting of the NEW JERSEY SHADE 
TREE FEDERATION. “HAMMY” de- 
serves a PROLONGED OVATION for 
his TIRELESS WORK and SINCERE 
DEDICATION to the CAUSE OF 
TREES. BEST WISHES for a long 
happy retirement HAMMY. 
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LOWY, (See pic. pg. 9). The Ash is 
GROTESQUE AND RUGGED. Both 


have RICH DARK GREEN FOLIAGE. 


@ ONE THING leads TO ANOTHER. 
Two other weepers that would enrich any 
park are the GREEN AND _ RED 
LEAVED VARIETIES of the EURO- 
PEAN BEECH (Fagus sylvatica vars.) 
These HANDSOME TREES always EX- 
CITE ADMIRATION with their EX- 
TRAORDINARY and UNREAL FORMS. 


@ Thanks to JOHN FIRSCHING, CITY 
FORESTER AT WICHITA, I have a 
nice quantity of Soapberry seed (SAP- 
INDUS DRUMMONDI) to play with. 
SAW THIS TREE in bloom in Wichita 
LAST JUNE and it LOOKS VERY 
MUCH like a SOPHORA. Is a CLOSE 
RELATIVE of the GOLDENRAIN, but 
has WHITE FLOWERS. In fact the 
SEED IS LARGER, but otherwise the 





Delhi, Karachi, Bagdad, Jerusalem, @ ~wo TREES that I think would be same as Goldenrain. This looks like it 
Cairo, Athens, ome, THEN INTO GREAT ASSETS to ANY PARK in the will make a FIRST CLASS STREET 
lead Ra g pep ah AND IREL AND country are two of the BEST WEEPERS AND SHADE TREE. 

Wouldn't this BE A DILI Y rae “the I HAVE EVER seen. First 1S the weep- " . 

WANDERING ARBORIST é ing form of the EUROPEAN HORN- & I WONDER WHY so few good trees 

‘ . a BEAM (Carpinus betulus pendula) and ARE USED HERE, and SO MANY 

the WEEPING EUROPEAN ASH _ POOR ONES are—its confusing and cer- 

@ SUCH A TRIP naturally, has ME (Fraxinus’ excelsior pendula). The tainly DOESN’T FLATTER our knowl- 
ALL AGOG—Whatever that means—but Hornbeam is GRACEFUL AND WIL-_ edge, taste or judgment. 
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No place is complete without trees. A home without trees is charmless; a road without trees is & 
adeless; a park without trees is purposeless; A COUNTRY WITHOUT TREES IS HOPELESS.” 
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THE ECONOMICS OF THE BETTER TREES themselves. They have seen, and have become the victims of 
\ point we feel bears reiteration, in the field of Street Tree the havoc wrought by the era of fast growing junk trees, and - 
Manaement, is that concerning the survival percentage, and they are turning to small sensible trees. But they must readjust 
s alia CIrrie i ~] c ~ , . . . . 
growin blems, involved in the use of the new common sense wore oe = age se e i, sage _ 
tree species that an increasing number of street tree planters poe a cai a 
have reco ed for their beauty and economy. . ie —_— 
rt little doubt that the planting loss in these varied Good trees are slower growing. They require two to three 
species ne to tun hicher than was formerlv the exnerience years longer to bring to street planting size. Manv must be 
with tl | and true” favorites. Another point that bears  Teproduced asexually, while others grown from seed will require 
onal that, you no longer can plant a street with these two vears for germination, while viability of seed mav be low or 
vood trees and walk awav from it with the knowledce erratic. The transplanting loss could be up to 20% higher, 
that vill never have to return to it until the removal date. 4nd obviously the purchase price will be higher. 
Als vill be replacements over a period of several years But, the tree planter must sell himself on one fact, and one 
Deror mplete uniform planting is achieved. fact only. The present high cost of removal will be reduced 
We feel it is perfectly obvious why the forest weeds have from 60% to 80%. This tremendous saving will much more 
domii street scene in this country. Thev germinated or than absorb the 10% to 257% greater cost involved in the 
pronagated easily, grew fast, transplanted easily and thereby Original cost of the better tree. This still leaves a good margin 
made the planter look and feel good—they were planted promis- for a planned maintenance program with certain very desirable 
cuousl itdless of space, and the dav of reckoning was hazy _ ttees that may call for several annual sprays, e.g. Pauls Scarlet 
and shadowy in the future that would never come. But time Hawthorn, where it grows well will need several sprays a 
passed t has a bad habit of doine, and now we are in trouble. Year, but the eventual low removal cost warrants such a pro- 
But that is the reason why the silver maples. poplars, Siberian  gtam, provides a beautiful splash of spring color, plus a nice 
elms, An in elms, sycamores, and lately honey locust selec- looking small tree. 
tions, all the darlings of the “course of least resistance” nursery The tree planter must sell himself on the economics of 
industry, became the standard street trees of America. 


such a program, he doesn’t have to sell the public, they know it 
Today street tree planters know they have to think for makes sense, 








DED Hits 6 More 


Kansas Counties 


Dutch elm disease was found in six 
more Kansas counties during 1959, ac- 
cording to a report from Charles L. 
Kramer, botanist at Kansas State Univer- 
sity. 

The counties where the disease showed 
up for the first time were Lawrence in 
Douglas county ; Ottawa, Franklin coun- 
ty; Emporia, Lyons county ; Caney, Cof- 
feyville; Independence, Montgomery 
county ; and Galena, Cherokee county. 

Dutch elm disease was first found in 
Kansas in 1957 when it was recorded in 
Wyandotte and Johnson counties. It 
spread into Leavenworth and Miami 
counties in 1958. 

Kramer said collections had been made 
in a number of other communities, but 
Dutch elm was not found. These in- 
cluded Chanute, Atchison, Fort Scott, 
Iola, Garnett, Parsons and Oskaloosa. 
Kramer reported that if Dutch elm dis- 
ease continues to spread at the present 
rate, it will probably be showing up in 
these communities within the next few 
years. 


OAKLAND HAS 
NEW PLANTINGS 
FOR HOLIDAYS 


Frangrant white fir trees in concrete 
tubs, decorated with gay ribbons, are 
making Oakland the most talked about 
city in California. 

The new plantings provide matching 
Christmas decorations for all the city’s 
core area streest for the first time, ac- 
cording to the Downtown Merchants 
Association and Retail Merchants Inc. 

Approximately 162 tubs were planted 
with cut white firs shortly before Thanks- 
giving. Because of the expense of install- 
ing trees and tubs, there will be no over- 
head street decorations this year. 

This is the opening of a comprehensive 
permanent tree planting plan for the area 
evolved by the Oakland Park Dept. in 
cooperation with the Downtown Mer- 
chants Association. After the first of the 
year the tubs will be planted with live 
evergreen trees, which will be maintained 
by the merchants with seasonal services 
provided by the park dept. A total of 
more than 650 trees will eventually be 
installed in the rectangle from Jack 
London Square to Grand Avenue and 
from Harrison to Clay. The project is 
part of the Park Department’s Golden 
Anniversary drive to make Oakland a 
more beautiful place in which to live. 

Installation of trees and sets is under 
supervision of three park dept. divisions. 
Tree Division, headed by Eugene Cox, 
forester; Equipment Division, under 
George Kaher; and Construction Divi- 
sion, led by Car] Ester. 
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Awards Given at 


AHC Banquet 


Two medals and five citations were 
presented during a banquet sponsored by 
the American Horticultural Congress in 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Mr. Bernard H. Slavin, of Rochester, 
received the F. H. Bartlett Medal, an 
award established this year for outstand- 
ing contributions toward the appreciation 
and care of ornamental trees. The medal 
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was designed by Edward Amateis, inter- 
nationally known sculptor of Brewster, 
N. Y. 

The second Liberty Hyde Bailey 
Medal was conferred by the Council 
upon Benjamin Morrison, horticulturist 
from Washington, D. C. 

Citations are presented to five others 
for their special services to horticulture: 
Eugene S. Boerner, Newark, N. J.; 
Henry J. Kohankie, Painesville, O.; Fred 
F. Rockwell, Orleans, Mass.; Thomas 
P. Reilly, Dansville, N. Y.; and John 
Nash Ott, Winnetka, IIl. 





A lone hunter found this queer animal tree while after game in the wild woods 


of Southeastern Pennsylvania, near Lancaster. 


The tree, from different angles, is a 


wildcat or bear, or both, ready to spring away at a moment’s notice. 
The trunk of this odd swamp white oak extends out horizontally for 1314 feet, 


then turns up to form two seven foot circumference twin trunks which rise side by side 
for 60 feet. Stump circumference of the tree is 1314 feet. 


Some people call it the “squirrel tree.” 


Take your pick. 











Camperdown Elms (Ulmus glabra camperdowni) used to shade benches on lake shore 


promenade 


at Zurich, Switzerland. An excellent example of tree use. 





Another view of the Camperdown Elms at 


Zurich. These trees were grafted high and 
must be very old. 


The Wandering Arborist Returns To 
Europe And England—Not Ireland 
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Part 4) 


f Zurich grow brighter and 


with the passing months. 
hilly streets, between the 
and the Limmat River, 


ps and a fascinating array 


lothing and other articles 
\t a nice little delicatessen 
cheeses and other goodies 
and finally went in. As 
fainted, they opened the 
[hese people were so nice 
mean 


Turkish Mocca 


jug of a 


very nice coffee liquer and 


some left when I return. 


‘ing that little shop isn’t 


close to the Rancho because I am afraid 
I would soon put on enough poundage to 
make the middle of the Browns line— 
and that’s big man. It would be impos- 
sible to start listing all the wonderful 
things in this shop, but don’t miss it, 
its just down the street from the Storchen 
Hotel. 


There are no trees on these winding 


little streets. In fact there is hardly 
room for the street, so close together 


are the buildings, but still they drive 
through them with those little puddle- 
jumpers, which frank to say I am coming 
to like more and more. My first experi- 
ence with one was a Volkswagon, which 
I drove around Ireland for three days 
(Vot a Volkswagon in Ireland?) It 
was quite an extrication job to get out 
of, but it rode nicely, even so the getting 


out was a chore. However, several addi- 
tional experiences with the “little ones” 
on this trip turned the tide. 

Just off the Bahnhofstrasse I stumbled 
across the iron gate leading to the Zurich 
Botanical Garden. It is very old and 
covers very little area. Probably not over 
five acres. The best tree in the place was 
a beautiful specimen of the Dove tree 
(Davidia involucrata) in full bloom. 
This I would like to have a good picture 
of, but the sun wouldn’t cooperate and 
the tree was standing directly in front of 
the greenhouse which darkened the tree 
considerably and made a black and white 
practically impossible. 

It is too bad this exotically handsome 
tree is not grown much more. While it 
may be a little touchy weather-wise, still 
I know of a beautiful specimen in Toledo, 
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where the weather isn’t exactly tropical, 
and Joe Sweeney has some splendid pic- 
tures of it in full bloom. It is about 
18 feet tall as I recall, is protected in a 
backyard, but it is still outdoors and it 
can still become very cold in Toledo. 


People who like different trees should 
gamble on the Davidia in preference to 
the Mimosa (Albizzia julibrissin), which 
at best in Zone 5, is a gangly, sprawly 
unlovely thing. And even where it grows 
well, like in Southern California it is 
considered a poor tree because of its very 
weak brittle wood. 


If this Zurich Botanic Garden only 
covers five acres, it is at least that much 
more up and down. There are some very 
old conifers in the place but the deciduous 
trees were just run-of-the-mine, and it 
was quite a disappointment, I thought 
I had struck gold when I stumbled on 
to this place. 

One couldn’t help but be impressed 
with the number of Ruby Red Horse- 
chestnuts (Aesculus c. Brioti) used in 
Zurich, and for that matter all through 
Europe. I was impressed by the fact that 
so far as I can remember I did not see 
one tree of Aesculus hippocastanum, the 
messy, fruiting species that has been so 
widely planted in the U.S. I never could 
understand why Baumans (A. h. Bau- 
mani) the double flowered, non fruiting 
white flowered variety and the Ruby Red 
had been used so seldom here that they 
were an occasion for long ohs and ahs. 
I don’t like to apply the epithet ‘“‘messy”’ 
to any tree, but it is impossible to refrain 
from applying it to the common horse- 
chestnut. No doubt it is easier to grow, 
but, what a price to pay for the sake 
of making a piece of merchandise a 
little faster. Not so in Europe. The 
chestnuts in Paris are all Baumani’s and 
briotis, and they are beautiful and should 
be much more widely used here. While 
they make a bit of a mess when the 
flowers drop, at least that is the end, 
there are no nuts and hulls that fall 
over a two week period. Oh well I guess 
we will learn in another 200 years. 


European beeches (Fagus sylvatica) 
those majestic, magnificent, matchless 
giants are widely used in parks, and 
around old residences. Also the purple 
leaved varieties, tri-color, and the green 
weeping variety. To me this tree spells 
solidity. It has about it an aura of dig- 
nity and contenment. It isn’t a tree you 
selffishly plant for yourself, you plant it 
for the ages, and they are not cut down 
because some money hungry goon wants 
to erect a gas station (petrol to you 
Harry) or a hot dog stand. These trees 
are respected for what they are, assets to 
the community and aristocrats that have 
dignified time. We should use this tree 
on our public grounds and in spacious 
areas instead of the silver maples and 


other such trash that come and go so 
fast and no one gives a darn, and in 
fact are glad to see the uncouth things 
cut down. Then some one plants more of 
them. 

Dinner that night at the Storchen was 
unforgettable. The dancing lights of 
the city across the Limmat River and the 
swans floating lazily by at the foot of 
the Hotel are a little of the charm of 
this haunting city. After dinner I stopped 
in the bar and met a Doctor from San 
Francisco. We decided to cross the river 
and wander around. As we crossed the 
bridge we stopped to admire the lovely 
sight. The Doctor was smoking a ciga- 
rette. He finished it and stood holding 
the butt, he looked around and said ‘“‘you 
know everything is so darn clean over 
here that I don’t know where to toss 
these things. I told him to flip it in the 
river. This was a reaction of every Ameri- 
can I met all over Europe. 

There was a big flower show opening 
on April 29th so I decided to amble 
over and take a look. The grounds of 
the show were divided by Zurich Lake. 
To get from one side to the other they 
had erected a huge aerial cable car 
(see cut page 9 last issue). The view of 
Zurich, the lake, and the Alps from this 
vantage point was really something and 
I took pictures madly—in fact on the 
return trip I had an experience that even 
this late date sort of makes me shiver. 
I got into one of the cars alone, and 
when it reached about midway of the 
crossing, I went from one side to the 
other shooting pictures. For some strange 
reason, sixth sense or something, I would 
brace myself against the door jam and 
shoot. As the car settled to the platform 
the attendant opened the door and then 
fiddled around with it, he turned to a 
companion and remarked that the door 
hadn’t been locked. Brother what a dive 
that would have been—brrrr! 


This was a beautifully laid out show— 
almost all of it in the open. There were 
a number of buildings displaying various 
flowers and other plant materials. Every- 
thing was nicely laid out and they had a 
large building for the commercial dis- 
plays. 

On the walk back to the Hotel I came 
across a nice young street of Red Coliseum 
Maples (Acer cappacocicum rubrum). 
This is a fine little tree with Norway- 
like foliage that is a brilliant burgundy 
color as it unfolds. The new growth 
throughout the growing season also has 
this bright highlight of color. The form 
is round and pleasing and the tree will 
not exceed 20 feet. It’s a little dandy. 

More walking took me by the Baur 
Lac Hotel. This was the place I had 
wired from Paris. It was plush, but just 
another hotel. I'll take that nice little 
Zum Storchen and its atmosphere. The 
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grounds of this Hotel were really beau- 
tiful tho so I wandered around. Sitting 
out on the lawn were two of the most 
beautiful Japanese maples (Acer ja- 
ponica) I have ever seen. One was a 
brilliant red and may have been the 
Broadleaf variety, while the other was a 
soft golden yellow. Which one it was | 
don’t know but I have never seen its 
equal for color and form. 


A bit further on was an immense 
Redwood (Sequoia gigantea) with a 
plaque indicating it had been planted in 
1884. This seemed highly improbable. 
Memory of the discovery recorded by 
Fry and White didn’t seem to go back 
that far, so a note was made to check it 
out on return to the Rancho. 


. In “Big Trees” by Fry and White, 
they report ‘The first whiteman to see a 
California Big Tree—were members of 
Capt. Jos. R. Walkers party—in 1833.” 
“Zenas Leonard, clerk of the expedition, 
published his journal in a Pennsylvania 
newspaper in 1839.” There is no men- 
tion of their having taken seed or small 
plants, which are extremely scarce in the 
forest, with them, and under the condi- 
tions of travel that prevailed in that 
era, it is highly doubtful that they took 
either plants or seed. The only conclu- 
sion that can be drawn is that the 
plaque was incorrectly dated. 


Incidentally, Colonel John R. White. 
the co-author of “Big Trees” was for 
many years the Superintendent of Sequoia 
National Park. I had the pleasure of 
meeting this fine gentleman one cold, 
snowy, blustery night in the Giant Forest. 
A friend and I had driven up to the 
snow line and then hiked on up to the 
Giant Forest. There was only one light 
in the several cabins tucked away under 
the seemingly endless trunks of the fan- 
tastic Redwoods, so we made for it. It 
was Colonel White’s home. He invited 
us in, made coffee and sandwiches, and 
we had a wonderful, unforgettable talk 
with that charming gentleman. 


So back to Switzerland. I think | 
might write the Hotel and see if they 
could get the background on the tree. It 
should be very interesting. But on second 
thought I think I shall wait until I re- 
turn and get the information first hand. 

The next morning I made a reserva- 
tion on Swissair to Vienna for a 3:40 
p. m. departure. I took a walk along 
the west shore of the Lake and came 
across another one of the interesting tree 
uses that one sees quite frequently in 
these countries. This was on the prome- 
nade along the Lake front. There was a 
large elevated area (see cut) and planted 
in it were 15 or 20 immense Camper- 
down elms (U. glabra camperdowni) 
that must have been very, very old. They 
had been grafted at about 12 feet and the 
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The identity of this tree would fool any arborist. It is the ““Mayday Tree” in Vienna. May 
1st is a holiday in Europe and this synthetic tree is part of the celebration. Groceries and 
tid-bits are attached to the floral ring near the top, the trunk is greased, and the neighbor- 
hood kids try to skin the tree. The one reaching the ring first gets the loot. 


couple of rolls of film. It was quite 
colorful. Many of the marchers were in 
peasant dress, but the rest looked just like 
any stumblebums you would expect to 
see in such a parade. 

This was a long day. Couldn’t possibly 
go any place for pictures, it rained and 
blew all day, so caught up on a few let- 
ters and some reading. That night in the 
bar I struck up a conversation with a 
Chinese-American. He was James Wong 
Howe, the famous cameraman for Colum- 
bia Studios. He was with a company 
making a picture in Vienna—never did 
find out what the picture was, but Jimmy 
is quite a guy. 

The next day was a big day tree-wise. 
I took a stroll up toward the Palace of 
the Hapsburgs. Suddenly I became con- 
scious of a very beautiful tree. It looked 
familiar, but then again there was some- 
thing about it that looked unfamiliar. 
Whatever it was, it was graceful, rich 
in color and texture and very large. 
Coming closer it looked like a weeping 
American elm, but it was much more 
graceful and more pendulous than any 
weeping American elm I had ever seen 
—although this form in the American is 


quite rare, at least I do not recall having 
seen more than a half dozen. By this 
time I was close enough to be really 
confused, but upon reaching for a 
waving branch of leaves I said it couldn’t 
be, but it was, a weeping European Horn- 
beam (Carpinus betulus pendula). I 
had never seen one before and doubt if 
I shall ever seen another as beautiful as 
this (see cut). I found a gardner and 
elicited from him the information that 
it had been planted by the Emperor Franz 
Josef in 1885. I must have scions of 
this. It was raining and blowing and not 
a chance to get pictures. The next day 
however was better and I got my pic- 
tures—not too bad and not too darn good, 
but I hope that the one used here will 
give you an idea of the lovely graceful 
form of this rare tree. 





That night went into the bar before 
going out to dinner and all of a sudden 
there were 14 Americans in the place— 
and that believe me is all it will hold. 
Among them was Jimmy Howe and 
Johnny and Marge Bodnar of New 


Brunswick, N. J. Johnny knew some of 
the treemen thereabouts and is a good 


friend of the King, Ed Rex. 


After a 
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The magnificent Weeping European 
Hornbeam (Carpinus betulus pen- 
dula) on the palace grounds of the 
late Emperor Franz Josef in Vienna. 
Few other weeping varieties can match 
this graceful, lovely tree for texture, 


‘leaf color and general all around 


beauty. Should be in every park and 
large area. 


A street of Ruby Red Horsechestnut 
(Aesculus carnea brioti) in Vienna. 
Altho there is little space from curb 
to building line these trees, about 35 
years old, are not in conflict with the 
buildings, and there is no disruption 
of sidewalks. It is difficult to under- 
stand why the messy, troublesome 
HIPPOCASTANU M is widely 
planted here, while BRIOTI and 
BAUMANI are museum pieces. 
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A short street in Vienna planted with 
the Globe Norway (A. p. globosum). 
This slow growing quality tree makes 
a superb small street tree, with prac- 
tically no maintenance. They grow to 
good proportions as shown, but should 
be spaced wider than is indicated here. 
A 35’ minimum should be observed. 





Relaxing to the strains of Hungarian 
music and food at Vienna’s fabulous 
“Csardasfurstin”’, left to right—Rich- 
ard Zeiler, Engineer with the Vienna 
Parks Department—the Wandering 
Arborist—Alfred Auer, Director of 
Parks for Vienna. 





Planting the “Scanlon Red Maple” in 
a Vienna Park. L to R. Alfred Auer, 
Director of Parks; Mr. Afritsch, City 
Councillor and an unidentified city 
of ficial. 





PLANT AMERICA — WISELY 





few rounds some one suggested we go 
out for dinner. We found a nice place 
where they served good Hungarian food 
and finally wound up celebrating Grinz- 
ing—the wine festival, on the outskirts of 
town. It was an hilarious and wonder- 
ful evening—one of those spontaneous af- 
fairs that usually winds up as one long to 
be remembered. You just can’t plan 
that kind. 

Dick Zeiler picked me up on Monday 
morning and we went down to the Park 
office. It was good to see Alfred Auer 
again and we discussed plans for the 
planting of the Scanlon Red Maple | 
had sent to them. The Lord Mayor 
was contacted and the ceremony was set 
up for the next afternoon in one of 
Vienna’s many new parks that have been 
developed under the able hand of Mr. 
Auer. 

After a visit to the city nursery where 
they have many fine specimens of various 
species including some large beeches. One 
in particular was impressive, it was 
F. s. zlatia, the golden leave beech. This 
grand tree is seldom seen even in Europe. 
I have never seen one in the U. S. A., 
while the only other one I’ve seen in 
Europe is just outside Boskoop on the 
bus route to The Hague. Another in- 
teresting little tree was the weeping form 
of Caragana arborescens—a very pretty 
little landscape piece. 

It was an interesting day. Two of the 
highlights were a street of Ruby Red 
Horsechestnut and another of Globe 
Norway Maple (see cuts) — why, oh 
why, oh well. 

We met for dinner that evening, 
Alfred, Dick and I, and they took me 
to a real colorful Hungarian restaurant 
and I think the name is “Csardas- 
furstin.”” The dish we had was “Csardas- 
platte mit dem brennenden Schwert’— 
the plate with the burning sword. The 
meat was served on a spit and was burn- 
ing with the wine. It was a tasty, appetite 
filling dinner, and I hope to return soon. 

The following afternoon we planted 
the Scanlon Red Maple in the park. 
Alfred had planned well. There were 
about 100 school children present, they 
sang songs and presented the Vice Mayor, 
the city councillor and myself with 
bouquets of flowers. After a few short 
speeches the tree was officially planted 
and we went on our way. It was a real 
thrill to have my favorite tree planted 
in wonderful old Vienna. 

A 4:50 p. m. flight on Lufthansa took 
me to Munich and there I changed to 
Air France for the hop over the Iron 
Curtain to West Berlin. The Kempinski 
Hotel had expanded considerably since 
my last visit, but the Kurfurstendam was 
just as bright and gay and _ prosperous 
looking as I remembered it from 1957. 


(To be continued ) 





The Wandering Arborist, Mr. Afritsch, City Councillor, and Vice Mayor Monay of Vienna 
at the planting of “Scanlon Red Maple.” School children had just presented bouquets as 
part of the ceremony. 





Here is a splendid planting of Globe Norway Maple. (A. p. globosum). The street was about 
a mile long and the trees are 35 years old. Common sense trees are not new in Vienna. 





Reducing 
the Costs of 
Shade Tree 

Spraying 


HOWARD INGERSON, 


Product Research; John Bean Division 
Food M very &F Chemical Corp., 
rsing, Michigan 


Part | of a two part series) 


e in the Jan.-Feb., 1959 
issue of TREES MAGAZINE, reviewing 75 


years Progress in Shade Tree Spray- 
ing M ind Equipment,” I made 
several risons between the cost of 
hydraul nist spraying. In this article 
I sha eral suggestions that may 
help ce your costs of both hy- 
draulic ist spraying. 

As cost tree are reduced, shade 


tree spri being made regular pro- 


cedut 


dreds of additional cities, 
towns and local communities 
each ye iousands of additional home 
owne! ving their trees protected 
on a fu nal program instead of on 
just an icy basis when an epidemic 

insect outbreak occurs. 
Redu Shade Tree Spraying Costs 

Vist Sprayers 
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Dr. J. G. Matthysee opens 
slows: 
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of a high volume, high 
of air. A large fan and 
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t tall shade trees thorough- 





rough rapid coverage of 


tall with “large, modern mist 
blow has reduced shade tree 
spra in the range of 50 to 75% 


as with hydraulic spraying 
whe rees can be reached with a 
larg 3 

‘7 of this article is to deter- 
min d where we can further 
reduc of shade tree mist spray- 
ing. ‘J this let’s break the costs 
dow them and see what we can 
do Av 


control on shade trees - 


= 
My 





Mist spraying mature street side trees using 28,000 C. F. M. air volume. Thorough, econo- 


mical protection. 


Mist spraying costs made available in 
discussions with city foresters and com- 
mercial arborists, vary through wide 
limits depending upon weather conditions 
in the area at spraying time, size and 
kinds of trees, pests to be controlled, 
amount of driving required in relation to 
number of trees sprayed, organization and 
experience of the spraying crews. With 
all these variables, the breakdown of 
costs show about this pattern: 

Spray materials at net delivered 
25 to 50% 
Labor, including only the spray crew, 

no overhead nor supervision 

charge 25 to 30% 
Equipment charge for mist sprayers, 

trucks or tractors 20 to 30% 

(or both) including operation, main- 

tenance, housing and depreciation 


costs 


For the purpose of this discussion, let’s 
assume that the spray materials are used 
at recommended formulations for the pests 


to be controlled and that good spraying 
techniques will be used to avoid waste of 
materials. “hese would include the prac- 
tice of the sprayer operator allowing the 
air stream to reach the tree before open- 
ing the spray material valve and to shut 
off the material the instant the tree is 
completed. ‘The experienced mist sprayer 
operator will know the most effective 
and economical way of “covering” the 
tree which in turn, is governed by the 
size of the spray pattern, the relation of 
the spray pattern to the wind, the degree 
of “wetting” required for the pests being 
controlled and the other details of mist 
sprayer operation. 

Let’s refresh our minds on the require- 
ments of shade tree mist spraying. Ba- 
sically the job is to place a very small 
amount, usually one quart to three gal- 
lons, of concentrated spray chemical uni- 
formly throughout the tree to be pro- 
tected. This seems simple enough, but the 
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Solid stream spraying of the tops of mature street side trees with a 60 gallon per minute 
sprayer and adjustable type spray gun. 


tough job is to do it with the least labor, 
with the fewest hours possible of truck, 
tractor and sprayer costs and with the 
smallest effective amount of spray ma- 
terial. To do this tough job under the 
many variable weather and pest condi- 
tions, requires a good understanding of 
mist spraying principles. 

Let’s compare the principles of mist 
spraying with the older method of hy- 
draulic spraying with which we are all 
familiar. In hydraulic spraying we have 
the weight (volume) of water propelled 
by the high pressure (velocity) built up 
in the pumping unit. In mist spraying we 
have weight (volume) of the air stream 
propelled by the pressure (velocity) built 
up in the blower unit. In hydraulic spray- 
ing we know that the heavier the stream 
of water (more gallons per minute) the 
farther it will be projected before being 
broken up by air resistance and be at 
the mercy of the wind. By exactly the 
same principle, the heavier the air stream 
(more cubic feet per minute) the farther 
it will be projected before being broken 
up by air resistance and be at the mercy 
of the wind. 

In hydraulic spraying, we know that 
it takes a certain area of nozzle aperture 
to deliver a given gallonage at a given 
pressure. In mist spraying, it takes a cer- 
tain area of air outlet to deliver a given 
volume of air at a given velocity. 

We also know from our experience in 
hydraulic spraying, that we “cover” a 
given size tree much faster using the large 


spray pattern from a 30 G.P.M. spray 
gun output than from a 20 G.P.M. out- 
put with smaller pattern. This same prin- 
ciple holds in mist spraying, the larger 
the spray pattern, the larger area of tree 
surface covered with each stroke of the 
mist sprayer pattern. Let’s keep these 
facts in mind as we follow the evolution 
of mist sprayer design and size from 
1945 to 1959. 

In 1945, the Forest Insect Control 
Division of the U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture set up a new project to adapt 
ground mist spraying to forest and shade 
tree insect control. One of the first re- 
quirements was a mist sprayer suited to 
this service. Based on engineering data 
and the experience gained from many 
years of use of air carrier sprayers and 
dusters in other insect and disease control 
work these specifications were set up: 

Air volume — approximately 8000 

C.F.M. (cubic feet per minute ) 

Air velocity — approximately 120 

M.P.H. (miles per hour) 
Engine horsepower — approximately 
20 to 25 H.P. 

A mist sprayer of these specifications 
was available commercially and was put 
into service at the beginning of the 1945 
season. This pioneer unit was used to 
successfully control most of the com- 
mon shade tree insects throughout sev- 
eral seasons and was regularly used under 
conditions of low wind velocity. Based 
on the success of this project supervised 
by experienced personnel, several sprayet 
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manufacturers brought out mist sprayers 
of the same general specifications and 
hundreds of units were put in use by 
arborists and cities in the period from 


1947 to the early 1950's. 


As frequently happens with an entirely 
new method and with a type of equip- 
ment new to the spray crews, insect and 
disease control results often left much to 
be desired during the first few seasons. 
A careful analysis of a failure or partial 
failure to control usually traced to one 
fundamental factor. Failure to cover all 
necessary parts of all trees at every spray 
application. Further study usually showed 
that the faliures were closely tied to spray- 
ing under wind conditions that “broke 
off” the spray pattern before it reached all 
of the top or side of the tree away from 
the sprayer. What could be done? Limit 
the spraying to windless days or to the 
windless parts of the days or nights until 
the sprayer manufacturers could design 
and put into production mist sprayers 
with air volumes suited to spraying under 
tougher wind conditions. 


In 1950, a mist sprayer designed espe- 
cially for shade tree work and with air 
volume of 28,000 C.F.M. (3% times 
that of the earlier models) was offered 
commercially. With this larger air vol- 
ume and much larger air pattern it is 
regular procedure to continue to effec- 
tively spray under more difficult wind 
conditions than with the smaller equip- 
ment. Under favorable wind conditions, 
this larger air volume and larger spray 
pattern allows the spray crew to cover a 
given size tree in about one half the 
time required with the 8,000 to 14,000 
C.F.M. equipment, effecting savings in 
total labor and equipment charges in the 
range of 25 to 35%. 


These savings have had the effect of the 
28,000 C.F.M. equipment replacing or 
supplementing the smaller units for many 
cities and arborists. In some cases, the 
smaller equipment has been routed to the 
parts of the cities where most of the trees 
were smaller. In other cities the smaller 
mist sprayers are used in mosquito and 
fly control work and all shade tree work 
done with the larger mist sprayers. 


An example of the cost reductions ac- 
complished with modern large mist spray- 
ers is shown in the following spray 
program. A southern Wisconsin city has 
40,000 Elm trees, one half at street side 
and the balance in new residential sub- 
urbs, part at street side and part off street. 
Losses from Dutch Elm Disease have 
been held to one tree per 1,000, using 
three of the 28,000 C.F.M. mist sprayers 
for the street side elms and one 60 
G.P.M. hydraulic sprayers for the off 
street elms. Under 1959 conditions, the 
cost per tree of mist spraying the street 


(Continued on page 18) 
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BERNARD SLAVIN 


Safety Award 
Winners Named 


Awards of Merit were presented to 
three Nat \rborist Association mem- 
bers at the Association dinner during the 
National Tree Conference held 
at Detroit, Michigan. The awards were 
in recognit f outstanding records for 
safety chieving the lowest acci- 
dent frequ rating during the past 


year of N.A.A. members in their respec- 
tive class. 
Class | Awar 


over LUO « 


d for companies with 
nployees was won by the Far- 


rens Tree Surgeons, Inc., Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

Class Il Award for companies with 
over 25 employees but less than 100 was 
won by the Chas. F. Irish Co., Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

In Class III, companies with less than 
25 employees, the following members all 
had records of no disabling injuries dur- 
ing 1958: Lowden Tree Specialists, 
Needham, Mass.; G. W. Gaumer Land- 
scape Service, Warren, Ohio; Thomas J. 
Lynch, I1 Glencoe, Illinois; R. T. 
Underhill Expert Tree Service, North- 
ville, Michigan; Twombly Tree Ex- 
perts, Inc., Bethesda, Maryland; Sim- 
mons Nursery & Landscape, Inc., To- 
ledo, Ohio; V. L. Houmard Tree Serv- 
ice, Canton, Ohio; Badger Tree Service, 
Beloit, Wisconsin; Davis Tree Service, 
Palo Alto, California; Schulhoff Ar- 
borist S Wheatridge Colorado; 
Ray’s R Tree Service, Michigan 
City, Ind Phil Hansling & Son, 
Hartford, Connecticut; and Smith Tree 
Service, 1 Lansing, Michigan. 

The Class III Award was given to 
Lowden Tree Specialists, Inc., Needham, 
Massachusetts, since this company had 


WNYAA Presents Merit 
Awards to Rochester 
Men-Slavin, Gerling 


Mr. Bernard H. Slavin, retired super- 
intendent of Rochester parks, and Mr. 
Jacob Gerling, superintendent of building 
maintenance in the Rochester Park De- 
partment, received the first awards of 
merit to be conferred by the newly or- 
ganized Western New York Arborists 
Association. The presentation was made 
at the group’s winter meeting in Syra- 
cuse. 

Mr. Slavin was recognized for out- 
standing contributions to horticulture, and 
especially for his pioneer work in the 
selection, propagation and use of smaller 
maturing species and forms for city street 
plantings. 

Beginning in the Rochester Park Dept. 
in 1890 as water boy, Mr. Slavin became 
superintendent in 1915. He retired in 
1942. 

Nationally famous Durand-Eastman 
Park is an outstanding example of Mr. 
Slavin’s work. The park was planted 
under his direction after the tract had 
been written off by municipal authorities 
as a ‘“‘white elephant.” At a time when 
the infant park department was unable 
to supply funds for the vast amount of 
plant material needed for park develop- 
ment, Mr. Slavin grew literally millions 
of trees and shrubs at minimum cost. He 
was supplied with seed, cuttings and 
scions by tireless collectors such as Wil- 
son and Sargent. Thus D-E Park was 
established with much of the exotic and 
rare plant materials from throughout the 
world. 


Mr. Gerling was cited for outstanding 
achievements in the promotion and use 
of better adapted tree species for orna- 
mental and functional service—and par- 
ticularly for furthering the pioneer work 
of Mr. Slavin. 

In his campaign to publicize Mr. 
Slavin’s theories, Mr. Gerling gives illus- 
trated lectures throughout the country 
and has written articles for such widely 
circulated magazines as American Nur- 
seryman, The American City, TREES 
Magazine, Horticulture, Garden Jour- 
nal, and Flower Grower. 





the greatest number of hours of ex- 
posure of all of those in the class who 
had no accidents. 

The Awards were attractive framed 
certificates signed by the Association 
President, Ray Gustin, Jr. and the Chair- 
man of the Safety Committee, Charles H. 
Lamb. 

Information on 1959 safety records 
will be assembled early next year and 
awards for 1959 will be made at the 
1960 meeting in Boston. 








Jacos GERLING 


ELDERBERRIES 


The Elderberry, or American Elder, is 
one of the most common fruit-bearing 
shrubs of North America and, to the 
Indians and early settlers, one of the 
most useful. It thrives along roadsides, 
fencerows and streams; or in low places 
and moist open woodlands. From a 
tangled mass of roots it sends up several 
stems from 5 to 10 feet tall and usually 
a number of sprouts. Its fragrant blos- 
soms—broad flat-topped many-branched 
clusters of little creamy white star-shaped 
flowers—do not appear until June or July 
when the days are very long. 

The older stems have branches at joints 
about a foot apart—sometimes several at 
a joint—and along these are pairs of com- 
pound leaves each having from 5 to 11 
narrow pointed leaflets.) When bruised, 
the leaflets have a rank disagreeable smell. 
The branches and young stems have a 
thin shell of wood around a cylinder of 
soft white pith. In the old main stems 
the wood is much thicker and the grayish 
brown bark is very warty. 

Boys on farms and in small towns have 
always poked the pith centers from elder 
stems to make tubes for whistles, bean 
shooters, and popguns to shoot paper 
wads. Spiles similarly made were in- 
serted in sugar maples to drain the sap 
into buckets. The Ojibwe or Chippewa 
name for this shrub meant “popgun 
wood.” 

The flowers are followed by little 
berries that become deep purple or black, 
filled with crimson juice, when they ripen 
in August or September. Then the heavy 
drooping clusters are picked for various 
purposes or remain to serve as food for 
many kinds of birds. The berries are 





sweet but rather flat-tasting and their 

flavor is improved by adding something 

tart like lemon rind, or better, the wild 
(Continued on page 19) 
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Israelis Revive State With 100 Million Trees 


By Puivip GILton 


(In consultation with 
Israel Arboriculturists ) 


For the people of Israel a garden full of 
trees is a reaffirmation of an ancient 
vision. The second chapter of the Bible 
describes the garden of Eden: “And out 
of the ground made the Lord God to 
grow every tree that is pleasant to the 
sight, and good for food . . Again 
and again the ancients returned to the 
concept of bliss as a life where every man 
could dwell ‘Under his vine and under 
his fig tree.” The planting of a tree was 
a great blessing—the cutting down of 
one a crime. 


A holy day was set aside from time 
immemorial as The New Years Day of 
the Trees when old and young went out 
to plant saplings. In a hot, dusty land 
with a long, dry summer and no rain 
whatsoever outside of the four winter 
months, every tree meant beauty soften- 
ing a harsh horizon and shade giving 
protection against the beating sun. 


Today Israelis returning in hundreds 
of thousands to revive their State are 
expressing this age-old passion by plant- 
ing forests and laying out gardens. “We 
must plant 100 million trees,” declared 
Prime Minister Ben-Gurion shortly after 
the State was established, “On an area 
of one-and-one-quarter million acres, a 
quarter of the total area of our country, 
we must cover the forests, the mountains 
and the sand dunes, the deserts of the 
Negev, all the land of Edom and the 
Arava down to Eilat... .” 


In the last decade, forests, glades and 
gardens have come to life from Dan to 
Beersheba—and even South of that lat- 
ter traditional landmark. As far as pos- 
sible the trees used for gardens have been 
those growing naturally in the areas 
where they were planted and those most 
suitable by reason of historical association. 


Thus the celebrations of the country’s 
Tenth Year of Independence last year 
opened appropriately with the planting 
of an avenue of olive trees (Olea euro- 
paea) at the entrance to Jerusalem, the 
Holy City. The gnarled and twisted 
trees, with their unique silver-green 
leaves, have a beauty all their own that 
blends with the famous Jerusalem stone. 
Jerusalem is high in the Judean hills. The 
ascent through this avenue gives a vivid 
sense of the close union binding the city 
and its olive groves. 


Bahais Sanctuary 


Far to the north of the town that 
mothered three religions is one of the 
most beautiful and imposing gardens in 





King George V Street, in Jerusalem, planted with Pinus pinea (Italian Stone Pine) and 
showing part of the Municipal Gardens. 


the world. Laid out, strangely enough, 
by a Persian religious sect known as the 
Bahais that is neither Christian nor Jew- 
ish nor Moslem, but claims to unite 
features of all these religions in its capa- 
cious glorification of God and humanity. 
Haifa is a city built on Mount Carmel, 
overlooking the Bay of Haifa; the juxta- 
position of green, pine-clad mountainside, 
deep blue Mediterranean and white 
houses overlooking the noble bay in- 
variably prompts comparisons with San 
Francisco. High up on Mount Carmel 
the Bahais, after fleeing from Persia, have 
built their sancutary. 

This is a great white temple with a 
golden dome in exotic Babylonian gar- 
dens. Approaching the temple and climb- 
ing the mountainside is a noble avenue 
of stately cypresses. Around the avenue 
are thousands of other trees, pines and 
monkey puzzle and cypress, laced with 
vivid red and purple flowers in massed 
yet well-ordered profusion. 

Generally Haifa is a town of many 
public gardens, most of them character- 
ized by the Aleppo Pine (Pinus halepen- 
sis) which grows naturally in the area. 
As in other public gardens in Israel, 
more emphasis is laid in Haifa parks on 
shady trees than on wide expanses of 
lawns, since rest from the sunshine is 
the dominant need. 

South of Haifa, near Zichron Yaakov, 
a gracious park surrounds the tomb of 
Baron Rothschild, the great philanthro- 
pist who contributed so much to Israel. 
Pines and cypresses form an unforgettable 
setting for the magnificent mausoleum. 


Tel Aviv Plantings 

Even tough, dynamic, bustling Tel 
Aviv has to rest occasionally to catch its 
breath beneath the shade of a tree. 
Characteristic of the country’s busiest city 
are the boulevards, with spreading 
branches providing shade and shelter for 
nurses, children, tired housewives, gossip- 
ing veterans and amateur politicians 
learnedly discussing the latest crisis. 

The trees commonly planted are Figs 
(Ficus nitida and Ficus religiosa), Shi- 
sham (Dalbergia Sissoo), Bead - Tree or 
Pride of India (Melia Azedarach), Elm 
(Ulmus montana) and three species of 
Poplar (Populus laba, P. canadensis, and 
P. nigra). 

At the corner of each boulevard there 
is a kiosk selling ice-cream, cold drinks, 
and newspapers. Few scenes are as 
characteristic of Tel Aviv as these havens 
in the midst of the city’s busiest areas. 
But there are also large parks, notably 
the Independence park overlooking the 
harbour, where the Tamarisk (‘Tamarix 
articulata) is used. 

Further south is a thriving new town 
on the site of ancient Ashkelon, where 
Samson sported once in the Philistine 
gardens. An interesting feature of the 
new public gardens here is the use, not 
only of trees, but also of graceful columns 
and capitols brought from the ruins of 
ancient Ashkelon. The trees in this area 
are mostly tremendous Sycamore (Ficus 
Sycomorus) and tall elegant date palms 
which were growing in the time of 
Herod the Great. 


(Continued on page 19) 
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TORTURE TEST NO. 62-29-9 


SITE: 
McCulloch Test Laboratory, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


SAW MODEL USED: 
ONE/40 direct-drive. 


TEST CYCLE: Start. Accelerate 
to 5,000 r. p.m. Stop. 


NO. CYCLES COMPLETED: 
57,329 


AVERAGE PULLS REQUIRED 
TO START: 1.07 


CONDITION OF SAW AFTER 
TEST: Excellent. Starter spring 
tension normal. Compression 
normal. Wear on moving 

parts negligible. 


Meet McCulloch’s New NUMBER ONE Saws 


> STARTS... and anew 


McCulloch Number One saw 


SHSSHSHSHSSHSHSEHSSHSHSHESHEHSHEHSHEHSHEHHESEHEESHSSHSESESESEESEEEEESEE 


is still rarin’ to go! 








Nobody knows the importance of fast chain saw starting more than a 
professional sawyer. When he’s out on the job, he wants his chain saw to 
start —and start in a hurry. It means money in his pocket. 

McCulloch has gone all-out to make sure its new Number One chain 
saws will start fast and keep starting fast—during years of hard use. 
Starting tests like the one shown in this ad would break the back of an 
ordinary chain saw. But McCulloch Number One saws refused to weaken 
even after thousands of consecutive starts. 


Starting is just one phase of McCulloch’s Number One torture testing 
program. The new chain saws were subjected to nearly every conceivable 
kind of torture to prove their dependability. Endurance tests. Weather 
tests. Temperature tests. Field tests by hundreds of professional loggers 
and woodcutters. The results prove that, dollar for dollar, pound for 
pound, McCulloch chain saws are Number One. Reliable. Lightweight. 
Powerful. Easy on the man. 





See your McCulloch Chain Saw Dealer for a free demonstration. 


ONE/70 Direct-Drive 


* Built for high-speed, heavy-duty work 

* More power per cubic inch than any other saw 
its size * Takes bars up to 30” + Weighs only 

21 pounds +» Dynamically Balanced - Pintail Chain 
Seven models to choose from. 

Prices start as low as $154.95 





LEADERSHIP THROUGH CREATIVE ENGINEERING 


McCULLOCH CHAIN SAWS 


Number One In World Sales 


For free booklet write McCulloch Corporation, Los Angeles 45, California, Dept. T-4 


McCulloch Corporation, Los Angeles 45, Calif. * Marine Products Division (Scott Outboards), Minneapolis, Minn, 
McCulloch of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Canada * McCulloch International Inc., Los Angeles 45, Calif. 5-9002 
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suited to extensive mosquito and fly 
control work which usually comes after 
the shade tree spraying season. 


Spraying 
(Continued from page 13) 


side Elms was only 12% that of hy- Group 4 — Air volume 18 - 19,000 
draulic ig of the off street rtees. C.F.M. Designed for mounting on 
A new larger mist sprayer model small flat bed trucks or trailers. Suited 
with 60,000 C.F.M. air volume has just to communities with nominal number 
been added to this sprayer fleet for the of large shade trees (50 to 100 ft. 
1959-60 int spray program of Dutch height) or as the second mist sprayer 
Elm D ontrol. This will allow the for large numbers of medium size trees. 
spray done faster and to continue Group 5— Air volume 28,000 C.F.M. 
unde1 re difficult wind conditions. i. ty ie etendaad wit ier a 
s } a ~ ry 7 = 7 a, - 
Fort angen — rer, sprayer suited for all shade tree work 
a nil ey welleag regener: and regularly used by cities, states, and 
ee the umes ~_— federal departments with thousands of 
full mye a one princi _ large trees to be protected in a limited 
Let's careful look at cach “e" sen time. Many cities and arborists have 
erours wanes each a fleets of these sprayers and add units 
the sh spraying picture. , f g ot ttt 
Grout Small power “pack-back P Pn ee re 7 
models of mist sprayers with air volume Group 6 — Air volume 60,000 C.F.M. 
of onl few hundred C.F.M. have This extra large air volume sprayer 
been in use in Europe for several was new in 1958 and is being added 
seasons. A few of these are now in use to many fleets of all the smaller size 
fa ans shade tree nurseries in the units. Experience is showing that this 
U.S. Mist sprayers for protecting ma- sprayer in the hands of good operators 
ture shade trees are now olbered in five is protecting shade trees at about double 
general groups based on air volume. the rate of any smaller model and 
Group 2—Air volume 6 - 10,000 C.F.M. keeps spraying when all smaller ca- 
designed primarily for jeep and pick- pacity equipment is in the storage sheds 
up mountings. These were the sizes because of tough wind conditions. 
supplied in large numbers in the period Trends—We see a definite trend toward 
194 950. Suited to spraying hauling the medium and large shade 
nominal numbers of mature shade trees tree mist sprayers with tractors in- 
under conditions of little or no wind. stead of trucks. The park superintend- 
Group 3 Air volume 12 - 14,000 ents and arborists who have made this 
C.F.M. Designed for pick-up and change, explain that they find two ad- 
truck mountings. Suited to communi- vantages. The tractors are geared for 
ties with limited numbers of shade slower travel than most trucks and un- 
tree 50 feet in height but with der many conditions, they can keep the 


Also 


large numbers of smaller trees. 


tractor and sprayer moving at speed of 













FOR SAFETY 


spray with Pratt's 


Pratt’s Sprays are formulated for use in mist blowers or 
hydraulic sprayers to give the greatest degree of safety and 
effectiveness for shade trees and evergreens. 


PRATT’S 25% DDT (petroleum solvent) has created an 
enviable reputation for safety to the trees, even under 
conditions of heavy application. Correctly balanced for long 
residual toxicity. This material will stand freezing weather. 



























PRATT X 25% DDT (xylene solvent) is PRATT’'S SUMMER SPRA-OIL—A _mis- 
f i to meet certain City or State cible 97% white oil type summer oil. For 

ions for Dutch elm disease spraying, use in the control of red spider, scale 

thout white oil. Pratt also supplies crawlers, white fly and as an_ effective 

DDT on order. ovicide, also used as a dormant spray for 

, tie classes. and ‘heat ince °° =O where a lighter oil is desired. 
dor il spray. Contains 96% highly D-X INSECT SPRAY—One of the most 
highly paraffinic dewaxed oil. Use effective non-poisonous sprays for sucking 

Sea r the control of scale, aphis, and chewing insects of shade trees as well 





nd over-wintering insects on 


shad fruit trees, evergreens and or- 


as fruit trees. Contains rotenone, pyrethrum 
and piperonyl cyclonene for great effective- 
ness and safety. 


Pratt is basic in Chlordane, Malathion, Lindane, etc. 


B. G. PRATT COMPANY 204 21st AVENUE 


PATERSON, N. J. 










3%4 to 2 to 3 M.P.H. with increased 
efficiency as compared to stopping at 
each tree. 

They also explain that the tractor 
driver can see the spraying operations 
better than the truck driver and can 
better adjust travel speed to size of trees 
and the other requirements of the most 
efficient and economical spray operation. 

‘The medium and larger sizes of mist 
sprayer trailers can be equipped with 
transport springs suited to trailing at 
highway speeds by trucks for the longer 
moves, then hauled by tractors during 
the actual spraying. 

Summarizing methods to reduce spray- 
ing costs with mist sprayers: 

1. Use all mist sprayers under as fa- 

vorable wind conditions as possible. 

2. With small air volume equipment, 
do as much of your spraying as 
posible at night or on windless days. 

3. Arrange for fast refilling of sprayer 
tanks both for water and spray ma- 
terials. If your hydraulic sprayers 
are not in use, they make good 
“nurse tanks” or supply units for 
hauling water or ready mixed spray 
materials. Quick transfer can be 
made by use of tank refillers or 
large discharge hose lines. 

4. The most important savings can be 
made by having the largest models 
of mist sprayers suited to your condi- 
tions, for in this way you save both 
on labor and equipment costs per 
tree and per season. 

(To be continued ) 


—— 


2 Horticultural 
Groups to Merge 


During the 14th annual American Hor- 
ticultural Congress at Rochester, N. Y., 
Oct. 7-10, the board of directors voted 
to merge the American Horticultural 
Council with the American Horticultural 
Society. A new name may be adopted 
for the combined group, such as the Hor- 
ticultural Society of America. 

In the meantime, elections were held 
by the Council: Dr. Richard P. White, 
president; Carl Fenninger, of the John 
J. Tyler Arboretum, first vice president ; 
William Frederick Jr., Millcreek Nur- 
sery second vice-president; and Dr. Don- 
ald Wyman, of the Arnold Arboretum, 


secretary-treasurer. 








Merry Christmas 
and a 
Happy New Year 
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Israelis Revive 
(Continued from page 15) 

Close to Ashkelon, a famous settlement 
named Yad Mordechai, after the leader 
of the revolt of the Warsaw Ghetto, is 
renowned for its Bauhinias, white and 
purple (Bauhinia grandiflora and B. pur- 
purea). Annually a ceremony in Yad 
Mordechai commemorates the victims of 
the Nazis in a setting that is breathtaking 
in its beauty, with the Bauhinias in 
full bloom. 

But the Bauhinia does not give much 
shade. In the deep south of Israel, in 
the desert or on its brink, the emphasis 
is all on quick-growing, shade-giving 
trees. Mile after mile of old and new 
roads are lined with Eucalyptus. These 
survive and grow to sturdy life despite 
all sorts of natural difficulties. 

In the heart of the Negev the surprised 
eves of the weary traveller suddenly sees 
a town spreading over the long, level 
sands—this is no mirage, but the city of 
Beersheba, grown from a camel station 
and a Biblical memory to a town with 
over 40,000 inhabitants. The ‘Father of 
Beersheba,”’ Mayor David Tuviyahu, has 
a passion for trees reminiscent of that of 
Collingwood, the great English admiral 
who scattered acorns that oaks should 
grow to provide ships to guard England’s 
shores. David uviyahu has _ planted 
thousands of Eucalyptus and Acacia trees 
in the dusty soil of Beersheba to pro- 
tect his town against the desert—and 
they are growing. 

Thus, for the Israeli living in a land 
denuded by war and erosion through 
thirteen long centuries, trees are more 
than ornaments; they are immigrants like 
the men and women returning to redeem 
the soil of an ancient land. Israelis never 
forget that in the time of Solomon the 
country was well wooded, filled with 
forests and gardens; that green age, more 
precious to them than a golden one, is 
returning. 
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Elderberries 

(Continued from page 14) 
grapes that ripen at the same time. Either 
fresh, canned or dried, they can be used 
like blueberries in pies, muffins and pan- 
cakes. If vinegar or pectin and plenty of 
sugar are added, they make good jam and 
jelly. 

Elderberry wine has been famous since 
early times. However, what prim spin- 
sters and our pious grandmothers served 
in their parlors to “company” was but 
slightly fermented, if at all. Some peo- 
ple also make a delicate wine from the 
flowers; others brew a fragrant tea; and 
fritters made by frying the flower clusters 
in egg batter are delicious. 

Elderberry may be used also as a drug 
plant; the ripe fruits in cooling drinks 
for feverish folks; the flowers in soothing 
eye lotions; the inner bark of stems and 
roots to make tea which is a laxative 
when weak but an emetic and purgative 
if made stronger. The Ojibwe and other 
Indians cut four sections of stem, each 
reaching from the elbow to the wrist 
bone, removed the outer bark and then 
peeled the inner bark upward if it was to 
be steeped and used as an emetic. It was 
peeled downward for use as a purgative 
when other remedies had failed. 

The Red-berried Elder, common in 
the mountains of eastern United States, 
is found occasionally here in Cook and 
neighboring counties. It blooms in April 
or May and bears conical clusters of 
scarlet bitter berries. The Blueberried 
Elder, which ranges over the Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific Coast regions, has 
larger better-flavored fruit than any of 
the several species native in this country. 
It was called “the: tree of music” by In- 
dians in California because it often reaches 
the size of a small tree and their young 
men, when courting, played flutes made 
of its stems. Sambucus, scientific name for 
the elders, is the Latin word for an 
ancient Roman musical instrument hav- 
ing a series of elder tubes in varying 
lengths. 

Roberts Mann, Nature Bulletin. 
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SAVE TIME — SAVE LABOR 


With our KWH knapsack mist blowers and dusters. 


KWH-75 Mistblower, equipped with 3 h. p. en- 
gine, gives complete mist penetration to 50 feet. 


316 Bloomfield Ave. 


FOR LITERATURE 
AND PRICES 
WRITE TO 


VANDERMOLEN EXPORT CO. 


Nutley 10, N. J. 





BARTLETT BRACERS 


Prevent Winter Damage 
— aadaddaaaaadd 
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Lag Hooks 





Lag 
Thread 
Eye Bolts 


Lag Thread Tree Rods 
Write for complete No. 39 catalog 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


3028 E. Grand Blvd. Detroit 2, Mich. 














“Everything For 
The Care of Trees” 


e Hardie Sprayers—Sales and 
Service 

e Chemicals 

e High-Pressure Hose 

e Hand Saws and Tools 

e Safety Equipment 

e Climbing Rope 

e Cable 

e Bolts, Lags and Screwrod 

e Foul Weather Suits 

e Ladders, Sectional, Exten- 
sion, Tripod 

e Tree Paint 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG 
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H. E. Muench Company 


597 Pacific St. Stamford, Ct. 
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Settle Only 
For the Best 


..» NATURAL! 
..- LASTING ! 
oe KFFECTIVE! 





When incorporated in the soil-mix for newly 
planted trees and shrubs it creates an unbeat- 
able rooting medium 


pure, organic sedge reed, bacterially high content. 
cubic foot makes upward to 50 cu. ft. of good soil, or 15 cubic feet of rich organic soil 
lent natural nitrogen—readiness to use—going to work at once. 


ehtful flowing into the soil in handling—uniform structure creates maximum economy. 
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Use Green Thumb Peat 


GREEN THUMB AERATES—HOLDS MOISTURE—AIDS ROOTING 


nal moisture holding, with gradual delivery only to soil and plants assure the maximum in plant 


levelopment. 


juct processed, based on 30 years proven continuous operation, has a ph of 4.5 to 5.5, that is 


kly, easily and economically adjusted to needs of any plant material. 


most efficient and economical soil building nature product in existence. 


“Green-Up America With Green Thumb Peat” 
PRICES ON TRUCK OR CAR LOADS ON REQUEST 


CAPAC, MICHIGAN 


GREEN THUMB PEAT-HUMUS CO. 
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The Japanese Beetle 


The deadly warfare between mankind 
and the insects never ends. Every minute 
of the day and night, billions of them are 
attacking our crops, orchards, forests and 
grasslands. “They attack our homes, gar- 
dens, and even ourselves. Of those that 
were inadvertently brought to the United 
States from foreign countries, one of the 
most destructive is the Japanese Beetle. 

This pest was discovered in a nursery 
near Riverton, New Jersey, in 1916. 
Evidently some of its grubs—the larvae 
—had arrived a few years earlier in earth 
around roots of plants imported from 
Japan. Over there, native parasites keep 
this beetle under control. Here, with 
none of those natural enemies, it multi- 
plied and spread rapidly. Also, before 
we established stringent preventive meas- 
ures, it was widely distributed in ship- 
ments of nursery and greenhouse plants. 
Now it hitchikes on railroad trains and 
airplanes. Except northern New Eng- 
land, all but three states east of the 
Great Plains are infested by the Japanese 
beetle. 

The adults feed voraciously on more 
than 250 kinds of plants. They attack 
shade trees; the foliage and fruit in or- 
chards; ornamental plants such as roses; 
the fruits of berry vines; wild and culti- 
vated grapes; the leaves of clover, alfalfa 
and soybeans; the silk on ears of green 
corn. The grubs destroy the roots of 
grasses in lawns, golf courses, pastures 
and hayfields. Each year, in damage done 
and efforts to eradicate it, this insect costs 
us many millions of dollars. 

The Japanese beetle is closely related 
to the sacred scarab beetle of Egypt and 
to the June bug and “tumble bug” in 
America. The adult has a plump, shiny 
green body a half-inch long, and copper- 
colored wing covers. There are two white 
spots on the end of its abdomen and 
five more on each side. In our region 
they appear about the last week in June 
and live from 30 to 40 days. The female 
deposits four or more eggs in each of 
many shallow burrows as she digs in the 
ground. These hatch into small white 
grubs that feed on plant roots and grow 
rapidly until, in late autumn, they bur- 
row deeper and hibernate. As soon as the 
soil becomes warm in spring, they come 
up near the surface and continue to feed 
and grow until nearly an inch long. 
Then they go into a resting or pupa 
stage for 3 or 4 weeks, become adults, 
and finally emerge. Frequently there are 
from 50 to 150 grubs per square foot of 
soil and they devastate large areas. 

In Illinois the first serious infestation 
occurred near Bessemer Park on the 
south side of Chicago in 1936. There, 
and in later outbreaks at Highland Park, 
Evanston, Forest View, Decatur and East 
St. Louis, the beetles were eradicated. 
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Last year, an area which extended from 
119th St. to Sibley Blvd. and from 
Crawford Ave. to the Illinois Central 
R. R., including our Pipe O’ Peace golf 
course and other forest preserve holdings, 
was found badly infested. This spring 
the beetles were eradicated by the IIli- 
nois Dept. of Agriculture in cooperation 
with the federal government and the 
Forest Preserve District. This summer, 
however, Japanese beetles were found east 
of the I. C. R.R.; in railroad yards at 
Joliet, Streator, Mattoon and East 
Peoria and an area of about 45,000 acres 
near Sheldon, Iroquois county, is serious- 
ly infested. 

Biological controls of this beetle—by 
parasitic wasps and flies, by round worms, 


SPEEDY 


REMOVER.... 


No Stump Too Large or Too Small 
Goes where the large machines can't go 


Simple, trouble-free design—almost vibrationless. Rugged cutterhead 
of especially treated steel, withstands extremely hard usage. 


Small, light-weight, especially rugged construction, 5% H. P. 
Cuttershaft runs in sealed, lubricated bearings. 


lubrication necessary is in motor. 


This machine pivots and is supported on a univer- 
sal joint and pin-support, rather than on front 
of this, operation on uneven 
ground, slopes or hillsides is no problem. It always 


wheels. Because 


functions on the horizontal 
plane. The tubular frame 
slides through the sleeve- 
guides on the universal joint 
toward or away from the 
operator as needed. These 
are very important features. 


Patented 


This solid two foot di- 
ameter elm stump was 
removed by one man in 
45 minutes. 


Cuts as fast as you will guide it. Front rubber-tired wheel, for wheelbarrow-like 
transporting, simple spring controlled, swing-out-of-the-way stand and cutter pro- 
tector and two cutter heads supplied for the low price of $379.50 F. O. B. Wauwo- 
tosa 13, Wis. This price is subject to change. Order at once from this ad. Satis- 


faction guaranteed. 


IF MORE INFORMATION IS DESIRED, WRITE 


WACHTEL SUPPLY CO. 


611 MAYWOOD AVE., WAUWATOSA 13, WIS. 
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and by bacteria which infect the grubs 
with “milky disease’—have proven in- 
effective or too costly. Insecticides such 
as lead arsenate, DDT, chlordane, and 
dieldrin have been used extensively. The 
latest, cheapest and most effective meth- 
od is to spread over an area, by airplane 
at the rate of two pounds per acre, small 
granules of a toxicant called Heptachlor. 
They dissolve into the soil, kill the 
grubs, and eradicate this destructive pest. 





The Voice of Experience 

Question: How do you prune a honey 
locust to keep it from spreading all over 
creation? 

Answer: Prune it six inches under the 
ground. 


STUMP 





















The only 
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RIPS WIDEST STUMPS TO 
SHREDS...IN MINUTES! 
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FIRST IN THE FIELD E 
THE ORIGINAL, VERMEER: 


POW-R-STUMP CUTTER 


You'll never know how easy stump removal can be, unless you’ve seen the Pow-R 
Stump Cutter in action. Here’s the machine that has simplified this expensive, back- 
breaking borious job in cities, parks, golf courses and cemeteries all over the 
country. A one-man operation . . . a real time saver . . . a real labor saver! The 
Pow-R Stump Cutter removes the largest tree stump — rips it to shreds down to a 
depth of 10” below the ground — all in a matter of minutes. “Removed 44 stumps in 
8 hours with the Pow-R-Stump Cutter” . is the report from one city recently. 
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The Leader .. .10 To 1 Choice 
f.. Of Tree Experts Everywhere 
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The Vermeer Pow-R Stump Cutter was FIRST 
the original stump remover. It’s a quality 
4 machine, ruggedly built to take on the 
toughest, largest stumps. Cuts wider stumps 
(a full 72”) and higher stumps (37” above the 
ground) at one setting! Operator has full view 
™ of cutting wheel at all times . . . behind 
Y a wire mesh safety shield. a 
= "Write FOR COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED | 
» LITERATURE AND LOW PRICES NOW 
No stump to be hauled away. No gap- 
ing holes to fill. No damage to drive- 
ways, curbs or sidewalks. Get all the 
e details by mailing the coupon below. 
c ur Send complete descriptive literature and prices on 
| ( } your Pow-R Stump Cutter to: 
| 
| . SI sical ae inte ha atreatanteiasi 
| : UNI icteric Sevabpes cheat ehccnsbinwuicnsaiees 
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From the 


BOSS8’s 


DESK 


By June Faulds 


A nationwide survey recently revealed 
the fact that most people are interested in 
other people’s mail—and to prove it, I’m 
dipping into the boss’s mailbag. 

The report shows that one of the 
most popular columns in newspapers and 
magazines is Letters To The Editor. 
This is primarily so because the letters 
project thoughts and ideas of other sub- 
scribers the reader can identify with him- 
self. 

In the past, TREES Magazine has 
published letters to the editor verbatim— 
just like other publications. But our 
editor, who has an adeptness for the un- 
usual, suggested experimenting with a 
new format . . . which follows. We'd 
appreciate your comments regarding this 
column. 


* % % = 

If there’s anything that can start an 
editor’s day off right it’s receiving a 
complimentary letter with a three-year 
subscription check attached—and that’s 
the kind Fred McLinden sent. Fred is 
with the McLinden Nursery, Galesburg, 
Mich. He received a complimentary copy 
of the magazine this summer and wants 
to keep up with the present series of 
Reflections. 

Fred mentions that an item in Along 
(the way (May-June issue) struck a re- 
sponsive chord because he too “was dis- 
gusted with the full page advertisement 
in the Detroit Free Press relative to the 
‘merits’ of the Ailanthus tree.” Wel- 


come aboard the bandwagon Fred! 
% * % od 


We had another letter from out Michi- 
gan way, from Nicholas Kik Jr., gu- 
perintendent of parks in Kalamazoo. If 
you remember, the Kalamazoo mall was 
used as the Sept.-Oct. cover picture for 
TREES. Both Nick and Bill Ver Meu- 
len, city forester, thanked us for featuring 
their famous downtown mall and ex- 
pressed hope that the story would create 
interest in other cities. Incidentally, did 
you notice that TREES scooped LIFE 


with this story by about four weeks. 


If you’re w ile lie happened to 
the Toledo mall—it was carted away in 
trucks Nov. 20 after a 109-day experi- 
ment. Opinion is still divided on whether 
to build a permanent mall, estimated to 
cost $250,000. City council’s decision will 
come by February i. 1960. 


Frank Pipal, consulting _ forester, 
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Omaha, Neb., writes that local business- 
men are frantically trying to figure out 
something to resurrect their downtown 
area. Frank is planning to write an ar- 
ticle for the Sunday paper in Omaha 
regarding the Kalamazoo and Toledo 
malls. We’ve sent him a couple of pictures 
to include. If there’s been any mall discus- 
sion in your town we'd like to know 
about it. 

Received a letter from Kenneth 
Steward of Custom Spraying and Land- 
scape Co., Northville, Mich. Looks like 
Michigan wins the letter writers’ prize 
this issue. Anyway—Ken is a new sub- 
scriber to ITREES and has a flair for 
kind words. He writes: “I received the 
Sept.-Oct. issue and will say, TREES 
is one of the finest magazines of its kind 
I have read.” Ken’s company advertises, 
“You can win the battle of BUGS with 
Custom, because a good offense is the 
best defense.” 

Dr. Hui Lin Li, Taxonomist and As- 
sociate Professor of Botany, returned 
recently from a trip to Japan and writes 
that he is doing research on the Robinia 
for a future issue of the Morris Arbore- 
tum Bulletin. We've sent him a picture 
of the Robinia, the one Mr. Scanlon used 
in the last installment of Reflections 
(remember—the Robinia planted in Paris 
in 1601). Dr. Li has written many in- 
teresting and valuable papers and we'll 
be looking forward to reading his latest 


If any of you have a stack of maga- 
zines relating to arboriculture that you 
want to dispose of in a helpful way, per- 
haps you'll be interested in the letter we 
received from Capt. Harry O. Shaw of 
the U. S. Army, stationed in Frank- 
furt/Main, Germany. In the further- 
ance of better German-American _rela- 
tions, Capt. Shaw has been assisting a 
small nursery, floriculture and agricul- 
tural school obtain magazines for their 
library. Capt Shaw’s project, we believe, 
falls in the category ‘“‘beyond the call of 
duty” — but kindness and assistance in 
seemingly small matters often counts far 
more than is realized. We've sent 
TREES. If you have others to send, the 
address is: Capt. Harry O. Shaw, Ha. 
NA Com. G 4 Div., APO 757, N. Y., 
N. Y. 

th tt - 

While we’re on the subject of far 
away places, a letter from Zurich just 
came in the mail—written by Vincent W. 
Winiker, manager of the Hotel Zum 
Storchen. He thanked Mr. Scanlon for 
mentioning the hotel so favorably in 
Reflections (Sept.-Oct. issue) and said 
he’s looking forward to the pleasure of 
welcoming him back in the near future. 
That won’t be too long—the boss is al- 





Theos... 


ready day dreaming about Zurich in the 
spring. 

Dering’s Farm Market, Succasunna, 
N. J., enclosed their business card with a 
recent letter. On the back it reads: 

If folks only knew how many minutes 
of thinking, 

Hours of digging, hours of sunshine, 

Weeks of coaxing, lumps of coal, 

Pounds of fertilizer, bushels of rich soil 
and gallons of water it takes to pro- 
duce a pretty flower (or tree). 

They would gladly pay the price.” 

Amen to that! 


% ms a s 

Henri den Ouden, of the Old Farm 
Nurseries, Boskoop, Holland, writes that 
the 1960 Floriade is shaping up fine for 
the opening in March. If everything goes 
right, TREES Magazine subscribers will 
have a first-hand on the scene report about 
this spectacle written by our wandering 
editor. 


Thought you’d be interested in know- 
ing that for the second time this year the 
United States Mayors Municipal News 


bulletin reprinted an editorial from 
TREES Magazine. The latest one, re- 
printed in their Sept. 30 issue was 
“Buying Shoes for A Dead Horse” 


( July-Aug. issue). The other, “Trees On 
Business Streets” (Jan.-Feb. issue), was 
reprinted in May. 





Garden Writers 


Elect Officers 


Richard Thomson, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., was elected president of the Garden 
Writers Association of America during 
the group’s annual meeting in Rochester, 
N. Y., Oct. 10. The meeting was held 
in conjunction with the American Horti- 
cultural Congress. 

Other officers are: Frederic Huette, 
Norfolk, Va., vice president; Margaret 
Herbst, New York City, secretary; and 
Paul Young, Cleveland, Ohio, treasurer. 
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Monument Dedicated 


A 30-foot concrete monument to Wil- 
liam A. Stinchcomb, creator of the Cleve- 
land Metropolitan Park System, was 
dedicated October 17. The $8,000 me- 
morial monument was built with contri- 
butions from the people of Cleveland. 
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See Front Cover 
for Conference Date 
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i New air power 
jimprovements mechanize 
trimming economically 





Great new advances in air 
powered Limb-Loppers and 
reciprocating saws are 
§ saving thousands of dollars 

~~ in line clearance and tree 
trimming. 30-50% cost savings 
— easy field replacement of 
all parts— longer service 
life. Put trimming jobs on 
a truly modern, fast, 
mechanized basis! 


' 
Cae Write for new Catalog 1-57 








MILLER-ROBINSON CO. 


7007 Avalon Boulevard 


Los Angeles 3, California 


Pioneer and World Leader in Air Powered 
Trimming and Pruning Equipment 








Williams & Harvey Nurseries 


BIG TREE MOVER 


e New Light Weight 

e Simpler to Operate 

e Two Sizes, 6’ and 7’ 

e Quickly Demountable 

e Fits Any Standard Truck 


Write for specifications and address of users near you. 
Six-feet mover as pictured: complete with power 


parts, F.O.8, Kames City, Me, PubyOd SOO 
WILLIAMS & HARVEY NURSERIES 
P, O. Box 8822 Kanses City, Ma 
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NEW NYLON-BACKED 
CLIMBING SADDLES 


More than 
lighter, and m 
ent Webbed saddles. 


100% stronger, 7 oz. 
ore durable than pres- 


SEND FOR DETAILS 


Fruit Growers of 


Chester County, Inc. 
West Chester, Pa. 


omplete line of 
Surgery Supplies 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
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BRANCHES OF THE LAW 


By Howarp NewcomsB Morse 


Counsellor at Law of the Supreme Court 
of the United States of America 


“Judicial Notice as to Trees” 


Judicial notice takes the place of proof, 
and is of equal force. As a means of 
establishing facts, it is therefore superior 
to evidence. In its’ appropriate field, it 
displaces evidence, since, as it stands for 
proof, it fulfills the object which evidence 
is designed to fulfill, and makes evidence 
unnecessary. 

In the case of Town of LaGrange vs. 
Overstreet, decided by the Court of Ap- 
peals of Kentucky, the court took judicial 
notice that locust trees do not make de- 
sirable or attractive shade trees. “The 
court declared: “It is now seldom that 
they are set out or permitted to remain in 
yards or other places where shade trees 
are desirable. Many years ago, and before 
the qualities of maple and other species 
of shade trees that are now seen in yards, 
lawns, and other places in this section of 
the country were known or their qualities 
as shade trees fully understood or appre- 
ciated, locust trees were much more com- 
mon in such places than they are now. 
This changed condition, in keeping with 
the spirit of modern and progressive im- 





<, STUMP ROUTER 


6 HP — Easy To Start Engine — Easy To Operate 
Liteweight, 75 pounds — 


TUNGSTON CARBIDE CUTTER 


Lo Maintenance 


| Long Life — Fast Cutting — Easy To Sharpen — 






Cuts Stone — Wire or Dirt Embedded In Stump 


“7 - 


(Patent Applied for) 


Routs 24” Stump in 35 Minutes. Self Lubricated Ball Bearings. 
Carry in Station Wagon or Sedan, Only 51” Long 
Patent Applied For 


The HODGES COMPANY 


(Dealers Invited) 


RR3, Box 3, Cedar Lake, Indiana 


Phone 3493 





provement, is illustrated, by the conditions 
existing in LaGrange, where, the record 
shows, the people have been gradually 
cutting down locust trees and setting out 
in place of them more ornamental and 
better shade trees.” 

In the case of Miller vs. City of De- 
troit, decided by the Supreme Court of 
Michigan, the court took judicial notice 
that “many trees annually shed large 
numbers of dead limbs . . . large enough 
to seriously injure a person upon whom 
they should fall.” 

In the case of Ex parte Hawley, de- 
cided by the Supreme Court of South 
Dakota, the court took judicial notice 
that trees and other forms of plant life 
are subject to destructive communicable 
diseases. 

In the case of State vs. Main, decided 
by the Supreme Court of Errors of Con- 
necticut, the court took judicial notice 
that the disease “peach yellows” was a 
disease which might be contagious. 


In the case of Skinner vs. Wilder, de- 
cided by the Supreme Court of Vermont, 
Skinner planted apple trees on his own 
land and six feet from the division line 
between his land and Wilder’s land. The 
trees grew until the roots extended and 
the branches overhung, Wilder’s land. 
Wilder picked and carried away the apples 
growing on the branches overhanging 
his own land. 

Skinner filed an action against Wilder 
in the Court of Windahm County, Ver- 
mont, which court rendered judgment in 
favor of Wilder. Skinner appealed, and 
the Supreme Court reversed the decision 
of the trial court. The Supreme Court 
ruled that the product of a tree is the 
sole property of the person on whose 
land the tree is situated. 


In the case of Hoffman vs. Armstrong, 
decided by the Court of Appeals of New 
York, Dr. Hoffman and Abner A. Arm- 
strong were the owners of adjoining lot, 
separated by a fence. There was a cherry 
tree standing upon the land of Dr. Hoff- 
man with limbs overhanging Armstrong’s 
land. Miss Sarah M. Hoffman, who 
was a sister of Dr. Hoffman and resided 
with him, went to the fence and picked 
cherries from a limb of the tree which 
overhung Armstrong’s land, Armstrong 
forbid her, and on her persisting, pre- 
vented her from so doing by force. 


Miss Hoffman instituted an action for 
assault and battery in the Supreme Court 
of New York. The jury returned a ver- 
dict for Miss Hoffman and the court 
entered judgment accordingly. Armstrong 
appealed. The Court of Appeals sus- 
tained the decision of the court below. 
The Court of Appeals held that a person 








upon whose land a tree entirely stands is 
the owner of the whole thereof, and is 
entitled to all its fruit, notwithstanding 
some of its branches overhang the land 
of another. 





New Name for 
Camphor Trees 
— “Dynamite” 


The following article describes a city’s 
perplexity at finding itself outnumbered 
with the wrong trees. The town in this 
instance is Santa Clara, Calif—the tree 
is the camphor. But this story could have 
been written in any number of American 
cities with the camphor being substituted 
for the American elm, silver maple, honey 
locust, etc. 

(Reprinted in its entirety from the 
Oct. 7, 1959 issue of the Santa Clara 
Journal—California’s newest daily news- 
paper. ) 

Pity the poor Cinnamonum Camphora. 
It has reached a stage of disgrace. 

What has led to the downfall of this 
Far Eastern specimen of woodsmanship is 
its voracious thirst. The camphor tree, 
never having heard of AA, must have a 
drink. 

And in requiring a steady supply of 
liquid, the tree is ruining the sidewalks 
along Santa Clara’s downtown thorough- 
fare, Franklin St. The trees’ roots are 
spreading, and the walks are cracking. 

City Council is quite disturbed. 

“These camphors are dynamite,” Coun- 
cilman Matt Talia said Tuesday. 

“They’re awful bad,” observed City 
Attorney Robley Morgan, who finds it 
difficult to take an impersonal attitude on 
this issue. There’s a camphor in front of 
his Franklin St. home. 

“Go out there and get them,” one 
councilman has told City Manager Lloyd 
Brady in the tenor of a football coach 
lecturing his sweating athletes at half- 
time. 

Particularly disturbing the lawmakers 
is the camphor “attack” on the north 
side of Franklin between Jefferson and 
Lincoln Sts. Council is worried lest a 
fragile taxpayer either disappear in the 
bigger sidewalk cracks or bruise an ankle 
after tripping. 

The city could then be sued, and 
councilmen want no suits stemming from 
the camphors. 

There is a city ordinance prohibiting 
planting of camphors. But Talia and his 
botanical sources indicate some are still 
being planted. 

The city has refused to spend money to 
cut them down, feeling it’s the respon- 
sibility of the individual property owner. 
However, a city truck will gladly be 
pressed into service to haul away chopped- 
down camphor trees, 
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PLAN Low-Cost BRUSH DISPOSAL- 
PLAN ON A FITCHBURG QHIPPER 








aie «; Sey ys . A. whe. alls 


FAST...ECONOMICAL...SAFE 


Plan on low-cost disposal of trimmed branches, whether it’s for a tree 
company, utility, highway department, a city, or a park department— 
plan on getting a Fitchburg Chipper. 


This well-engineered and rugged machine turns brush into easy-to- 
dispose-of chips, at very low cost. Only the Fitchburg Chipper has an 
exclusive, patented Feed Plate which automatically adjusts for any 
size brush up to its rated capacity, making it possible to chip large or 
small material with ease. 


This Spring-Activated Feed Plate reduces shock action and horse- 
power requirements since it permits chipping of larger size wood 
without extra power. The Feed Plate results in fast, efficient chipping 
without a heavy, cumbersome fly wheel. The smoother chipping action 
means lower maintenance, too, as well as greater crew safety. 


This safety feature is important. “Because of the feed plate 
with its safety spring the men can’t get hurt by any back- 
throw from the Chipper,” explains the Superintendent, The 
Park and Shade Tree Commissions, Bridgeton, New Jersey. 


Please send in the coupon for more information, and for 
copies of articles on chipping which appeared recently in 
leading publications. These feature articles describe five 
methods of brush disposal, and ten new ways to utilize “by- 
product” chips. Send for your copies, they are well worthwhile. 


il 


FITCHBURG FNCINEERING PORPORATION 


Dept. TR-129, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 






[] Please send me important articles which describe 5 methods 
of brush disposal, and 10 new ways to utilize brush chips. 


[ Please send more information on Fitchburg Chippers. 


a 
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The following books 
may be ordered from 
TREES Magazine, 
7621 Lewis Road 
Olmsted Falls 38 


Authors 
and 


Books 








Ohio. 

PLANT \GATION, PRINCIPLES 
AND |] CES, by Hudson T. Hart- 
man E. Kester. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., I Cliffs, N. J. 559 pgs., 
illus, 

Here i me is a lucidly explained 
and em y« verage of the theoretical 
aspects the practical techniques 
for the | n of higher plant life. 
And se da chapters, the theory from 
the mech h case, the authors give 
the reade prehensive view of both— 
while allo for full concentration on 
either phé subject. Thus, the book 
can be ready reference guide, 
availabl k consultation given in 
step-by-ste] 0k style. 

Beginni th the basic essentials of the 
field, the fers a brief description of 
the natu ypagation, followed by a 
carefully w inalysis of the structures 
and equi necessary for propagating 
healthy sfully developing plants. 

Next is given an informative 
section seed propagation — the 
developn uits and seeds, principles 
of co! election, techniques of seed 
productior handling, underlying prin- 
ciples of on by seed together with 
the tech seed propagation. Recent 
advances ntific knowledge in such 
areas as seed ing, dormancy, and hybrid 
seed re presented. 

In the tk tion, the authors discuss 
vegetative ation—with a full chapter 
dealing general aspects of the 
subject \ extensive chapter deals 
with the ar ical and physiological basis 
of this method, succeeded by a 
chapter f{ ge the techniques utilized 
in propag lants by all types of cut- 
tings. 

All the ind techniques employed 
in graftil ilding are at the reader’s 


fingertips third section of the text, 
where nost up-to-date procedures 
are expla 

Finally ist section, the book covers 
the propaga specific economically im- 
portant pla ne chapter detailing the 
fruit and ps, one the woody orna- 
mental sh 1 trees, and one the annuals 
and herba erennials. Here are A to 
Z preset f nearly 50 of the world’s 
important nd nut crops plus 100 of 
the ma yrnamentals . . . truly an 
invaluable nce source. 

Among rtant new developments 
in plant ion considered throughout 
the text rmittent mist propagation 
a thylene “Hormone” 
treatme! types of rooting media 

The 1 f California method of 
soil mix luction and use of dis- 
ease-f material and 
many ivances. 

High-lighte 2 illustrations, many 
step-by-st lrawings which show 
clearly and 10W propagation methods 
are pe his outstanding text also 
gives I references to the re- 
search hich form the basis for the 
informa nted. In addition § sug- 
gested ntary readings are listed 
at the close of h chapter. 


THE POWER OF PRAYER ON PLANTS, 
by Franklin Loehr, Doubleday & Co., Inc., 
Garden City, N. Y. 144 pgs., illus. $3.50. 
Another book has joined “Plowmans Fol- 

ly” on the list of “pro and con” books. Just 

as the Plowman aroused much debate after 
its publication, so too, we imagine will the 
above title. 


One of the passages in this silly waste of 
paper, bears quotation (page 46) “The next 
major lesson we learned is that prayer 
not only can stimulate growth but, when 
properly applied, can repress and even turn 
back plant growth.’’ The people who are 
conducting experiments with plant growth 
inhibitors will be pleased to learn of this 
new approach, 


The seed used in the prayer experiments 
were mostly corn (really tough to grow) 
wheat, and sweet peas. We would like to 
suggest Acer griseum and Tilia cordata if 
the author continues his work—or maybe 
the book served its purpose—to give the 
author an opportunity to get into print with 
a lot of mundane experiences few of which 
were relevant to the title. A very rediculous 
book. 





For Your Calendar 


The Ohio Nurserymen’s Association 1960 
Annual Winter Meeting and OSU De- 
partment of Horticulture Short Course, 


The Neil House, Columbus, January 18, 
19, 20, 21st. (First day for Arborists; 
second, Landscape Gardeners Day; third, 
Garden Center Operators; 4th, Nursery- 
men’s Day.) 

Midwestern Chapter, National Shade Tree 
Conference, Omaha, Nebraska, February 
10, 11, 12, 1960. 





ucKITY (SPLITTER 


Ends Wood “"] 
Splitting Drudgery 























Hydraulic power splits profits from waste 
wood e 7 HP trailer model @ two speed 
e auto shift ¢ auto stroke. Power “squats” to 
receive large diameter logs without “dead” 
lift—eighteen ton smooth hydraulic force 
cuts right through knots, 26” stroke handles 
up to 30” length, any diameter. Your name 
on a postal card will bring literature. 


THE WAUO AIRCRAFT CO., Dept. A, Troy, Ohio 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
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912 Pitner Avenue. 





Nels J. Johnson Presents 


“Top Tree Tools” — Power Equipment 


Finest Domestic and Imported Makes 





Swedish Stainless Steel Tree Calipers, Increment Borers and Hammers, 
Pruning Saws, Propagating Knives, Pioneer Chain Saws, M & M Brush 
Chippers, Kieken Whirlwind Mist Blowers and Dusters, Aquaprobes, 
Imported Aluminum Shovels, Focowil (Forslund) Hydraulic Hoists. 


Send For Complete Catalogue 


MIDWEST POWER TOOLS, INC. 


GReenleaf 5-1877. 
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Evanston, Ill. 











ont Kid Yourself! 


One tree can’t do every job—that’s why Edward H. Scanlon & Associates grow 189 
varieties and species of functional and rare street and ornamental trees — the largest 
selection in America. 





BEAUTY OF WINTER — THE SCANLON RED MAPLE 


Our first patented tree (P.P. 1722). Note the strong crotches—an ideal form for streets. 


(The two posts are to protect the tree from careless drivers) 





Olmsted Falls, Ohio 


Saward He a & B\ ssosintes 
“Growers of Jatlored Frees” 
7621 Lewis Road Phone ADams 5-2357 


While examining our catalog you 
will note the absence of weed trees, such 
as, silver maple, poplar, Chinese elm, 
weeping willow and the disreputable, no- 
torious honey locust selections. Such trees 
have proven themselves to be a source of 
inconvenience and needless expense. Their 
only attribute is fast growth and that 


in itself indicates weakness. 


Tailored Trees have been selected 
for beauty of form, flower, leaf and bark. 
Each tree has been grown, tested, and re- 
searched many years before being placed 
on the market. There’s no guessing with a 
Tailored Tree. Buyers know the character- 
istics of these trees—how they develop— 
and what their appearance will be at ma- 
turity. Tailored Trees is a trademark syn- 


onymous with confidence. 


New selections are being added 
yearly as Mr. Scanlon makes discoveries 
during his world-wide travel trips. As of 
now, we are planning to announce a group 
of 12 patented trees early next year. If 
you receive The Bugle you know we’re al- 
ways “Tootin for the Best’’“—and the best in 
trees comes from America’s only tree nur- 


sery—Edward H. Scanlon & Associates. 


Our catalog cf Tailored Trees has 
been heralded as the finest in the history 
of this country. If you haven't received 
your copy, send for one today, on your 
letterhead, and we'll mail it immediately. 
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ASPLUND} fa 


OUTSELLS ALL 
OTHER CHIPPERS 
COMBINED! 














WHY ? 


... because only 
ASPLUNDH 
gives you... 


Fastest Chipping Action—by actual test, it’s the fastest chipper made. 

Minimum Maintenance—simpler design and fewer moving parts than any other chipper. Means less down time. 
Absolute Safety—blades are tapered and wedged. 

Bulk Feeding Area—permits larger bulk and larger limbs . . . up to 6” diameter 

Quick Blade Change—easy access and simplicity of service. 

Telescoping Draw Bar—couples quickly and easily to various towing vehicles. 


Easy Towing—lower center of gravity, perfect tracking. 


Your ASPLUNDH dealer will welcome a side-by-side performance test. Compare— 
point by point—and you'll see why buyers prefer ASPLUNDH CHIPPERS 4 to 1. 


ASPLUNDH CHIPPER COMPANY 
501 York Read, Jenkintown, Pa. 
By Actual Test the Fastest Chipper Made 
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